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The Bismarck. Memorial, Bingerbrick. 
Hans Poelzig, Architect. 
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rHE WEST GATE AT THE END OF THE EKIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


HE interest of visitors to Lewes has always been 

engaged by the old gabled house in the High 

Street, at the top of Bull Lane, both on account 

of the curious carved figure of a satyr on its oak 
corner-post, and by the inscription that records the resi- 
dence here of Thomas Paine from 1768 to 1774. The recent 
restoration of the building, which has revealed a second oak 
figure and has exposed the massive half-timber work of the 
upper floor, has increased this interest. Adjoining the house 
on the west is the entrance to the Westgate (Unitarian) 
Chapel, flanked by walls formed of stones from the west 
gate of the old town wall, which stood at this point until 
nearly the close of the eighteenth century, and which is 
commemorated by inscriptions cut on either side of the 
gateway. 

The old house represents the existing remains of an inn 
with the sign of the “Bull,” which stood just within the 
west gate, on the south side of the way, and was no doubt 
used as a hostelry for travellers who entered the town from 
this direction. In the reign of Elizabeth, a member of the 
Goring family that represented Lewes in Parliament for a 
number of years is credited with pulling down the southern 
portion of the building and erecting in its place a large stone 
mansion which commanded fine views over Southover and 
towards the Downs. The northern part of the old structure, 
which is of medieval date, was permitted to remain, and was 
ultimately sold by the Gorings. It is possible that it still 
continued as the Bull Inn, for John Rowe, who wrote an 
account of Lewes in 1632, mentioned the Bull as well as 
the White Hart Inn at that time. In 1698 the whole pro- 
perty was acquired by the Rev. Thomas Barnard, and a 
part of the Gorings’ house was converted into a chapel, the 
place being opened for worship on 5 November 17009. 

We have sufficient material practically to reconstruct the 
West gate, which evidently dated from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and was composed of an archway, some ro ft. wide, 
between circular fronted towers each measuring 30 ft. 
across. A complete plan of the gate is preserved among the 
drawings of James Lambert, in the Burrell Collection at the 
British Museum, and its accuracy is confirmed by the 
\isting remains of the northern bastion which are preserved 
in the Freemasons’ Hall, and in the house adjoining it on the 
west. There are also a number of views of the ruined towers 
before their removal at the end of the eighteenth century. 
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Our authority for the history (as far as it is known) of 
3ull House is Thomas Woollgar (1761-1821), who made an 
extensive MS. collection of materials for an account of the 
Borough of Lewes. He has transcribed a certain number of 
deeds relating to the property, the first of which informs us 
that (Sir) Henry Goring, of Burton, bought it from Thomas 
Matthew, yeoman, of Lewes, in 1578, for {160. It is therein 
described as “all that messuage or tenement now used for 
an Inn and now commonly called the Bull, with a small 
garden adjoining on the west, in the parish of St. Michael 
in ILewes, nigh adjoining unto the West Gate of the said 
Borough between the walls of the said Borough on the part 
of the West and a small lane there on the part of the East.”’ 
Thomas Matthew seems to have been a person of consc- 
quence. He was twice constable of Lewes, and as church- 
warden presented a bell to St. Michael’s Church. In 1668 
another Thomas Matthew (probably a descendant) who had 
lived in Keere Street without the walls founded some 
almshouses which were erected on the site of his house. 

It has generally been considered that Sir Henry Goring 
bought Bull House in order to erect a town house for the 
family, and that the present Westgate Chapel, which adjoins 
the “Bull’’ on the south and which is evidently of Eliza- 
bethan date, represents a part of his building. His brother, 
George Goring, was M.P. for Lewes 1562-3, and the latter’s 
son George represented the town in 1592-3 and 1601, and, 
dying on 7th February 1601-2, was buried in St. Michael’s 
Church.* His son Sir George Goring, was M.P. from 1620 
to 1628, when he was created Baron Goring, and afterwards 
became Earl of Norwich. We shall return to the Goring’s 
house presently. 

The next document quoted by Woollgar is a conveyance 
(written in Latin) of the Bull Inn in 1612 by Edward Goring 
(apparently the son of Sir Henry, the original purchaser) to 
Kdward Claggett, of Portslade. The house is described as 
“messuagium et teh tum modo vel nuper usitat pro hospitio 
et communiter vocat Le Bull,” and it seems probable that 
as no mention is made of a new building to the south, the 
old house alone was the subject of this transaction. The 
price is not quoted. 

In 1615 Edward Claggett (of Willingham, in the parish of 


* A tablet to his memory, but since destroyed, is recorded by Horsfield : 
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PLAN OF WEST GATE 


Ringmer, haberdasher) sold the “ Bull” to Thomas Oliver,* 


of Lewes, merchant, for £325. Then follows an extract from 


the will of John Oliver, of Lewes, which contained a codicil 
dated 1698, directing that his wife, Mary, should have the 
Bull Inn (occupied by James Attree) for life. Te this end, two 
trustees were appointed : the testator’s brother-in-law, Peter 
Courthope, of Danny, and his cousin, Richard Isttd, of 
Lewes. In 1698, Mary Oliver and Peter Courthope (the 
surviving trustee) sold the “Bull” to Thomas Adams, of 
Meeching (Newhaven), for #210, and he conveyed it in the 
same year, and for a like amount, to Thomas Barnard, the 
founder of Westgate Chapel. 

So far the sequence of ownership as regards the “ Bull” is 
fairly complete, but we are left in doubt as to the southern 
building, which has been traditionally associated with the 
Goring family and which Barnard required in 1698 to con- 
vert into his chapel. Some light, however, appears to be 
obtainable from another series of deeds in Woollgar’s collec- 
tion dealing with property in another part of Lewes. [t is 
necessary to recall the fact that Lord Goring experienced 
heavy losses during the Civil War, and not least from thie 
dissipated career of his son, the royalist soldier, and he was 
forced to sell his estates, including his beautiful mansion 
of Danny, to Peter Courthope, in the hands of whose de- 
scendants they still remain. In the deed in question, dated 
1649, Peter Courthope pays to Lord Goring £500 to the use 
of his son George Goring, and receives “all that Capital 
messuage or mansion house lying in the Borough of Lewes 

* John Rowe (c. 1620) has this note :—‘‘ Thos Oliver a Tent call Le 
Bull near the Westgate late Goringes and before one Matthews, rent one 


race of ginger; for ye adjoining garden 3d.” 


LEWES, SHOWING 


WESTGATE CHAPEL AND BULL HOUSE 


sometime the mansion of the said Lord Goring,” beside otha 
properties. Henry Goring, of Burton, and other members of 
the family, are parties to this deed of sale. From a later deed 
we find that the house was occupied by Peter Courthop: 
himself from 1649 to 1653, and was sold in the latter yea 
to Sir Thomas Peiham, who already possessed a fine housé 
in St. Andrew’s Lane, which had been in his family at least 
It is probable that Pelham, therefore, 
did not purchase the house for his own use, and although 


as far back as 1620. 


we have at present no further record, we may imagine that 
for some reason it fell into decay and was probably pur- 
chased by the Olivers (who married into Courthope’s family 
during the time that they held the “ Bull.” 
the two buildings seem to have been treated as one when 


In any case, 


they came into the hands of Thomas Adams, who appears 
to have acted as agent for Barnard in the matter of thi 
chapel, as witness the following description in the Chapel 
rust deed : 

All that edifice or building in length from the cast end therco! 
to the west end thereof, 60 feet, and in breadth from the north 
side thereof to the south side thereof forty and four feet, either 
more or less, situate and being in the parish of St. Michael, 
within the borough of Lewes, near the West Gate of the said 
Borough, and on the south side of the High Street of Lewes afor 
said, which edifice or building, or some part thereof, adjoin d to 
the south side of a messuage or tenement there, formerly an Inne, 
and then called or known by the name of the Bull, all which said 
hereby granted edifice and premises, or such part thereof as wa 
not built before the purchase thereof by Thomas Adams, togetlic! 
with the said messuage and gardens thereunto belonging, wer' 
formerly sold and conveyed by Mary Oliver, widow, and Peter 
Courthope, Esq., to Thomas Adams and his heirs, and wert 
afterwards, by the said Thomas Adams, sold and conveyed to 
Thomas Barnard, the elder, Gent, and his heirs; and were sinc 
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[THE WEST SIDE OF BULL. HOUSE. VIEW OF BULL HOUSE FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 








THE EAST WALL OF WESTGATE CHAPEL AND BULL HOUSE. 














OAK FIGURES ON THE 


the building some part thereof by the said Thomas Barnard, sold 
and conveyed to the said Samuel Swayne and John Ollive and 
their heirs. 

The trust deed was executed in 1719, but it was in 1698 
that Thomas Barnard acquired the property and gutted the 
Goring’s stone-built house, or that part of it which he had 
bought, leaving only the outer shell to form the chapel. 
Large windows were formed out of stone mullions and tran- 
soms of the old building, the roofs were 
reconstructed, and octagonal posts were 
inserted to break the span and carry the 
internal framework. 
so complete that all trace of the original 
arrangement of the house has been lost, 
save an old doorway and some few indica- 
tions of former window openings in the 
cast wall. 

After the alterations had been effected 
the Rev. Thomas Barnard did not wish to 


The alterations were 


retain more than the chapel itself, and so, 
at the date of the trust deed just quoted, 
the timber building known as “The Bull’”’ 
was sold to Mr. Olive for #100, With this 
went a garden, north of the « hapel frontage, 
contained between the chapel approach and 
the curving bastion of the west gate. This 
little garden was alienated in recent years. 
Another garden was sold to Mr. Thomas 
Stonestreet for {32. The chapel has re- 
mained an important centre of noncon- 
formist worship, its present denomination 
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This figure (to the right in the foregoing 


picture) has only recently been revealed 
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ELIZABETHAN WING. 


being Unitarian. It was restored and refitted in recent 
vears under the direction of Mr. Ronald P. Jones, architect. 
The external stone walls of the chapel are not continued 
in the division between it and the older building which w 
will call Bull House. The party wall was merely a partition 
of re-used timbers, brick-filled for only a few feet in height, 
and plastered. The west wall of Bull House was, however, 
a thick wall of flint, stone-faced, and a considerable portion 
of this remains on the ground and first floors 
The rest of the building is oak-framed, a 
large proportion of the massive timbers 
being still preserved and showing clear 
evidence of medizval date. In the north 
east angle formed by Bull House and the 
chapel is a timber annexe of two storics 
and an attic which appears to date from 
the time of Goring’s work (/emp. Elizabeth 
The most probable explanation of its pur- 
pose is that it formed a porch and entranc 
to the stone-built house from the strect 
The carved satyr on the angle-post has long 
been a familiar object of interest in Lewes, 
and those who had consulted Mr. William 
Fige’s paper entitled “Some Memorials ol 
Old Lewes” in the Sussex Archeological 
Collections of 1861 were already acquainted 
with the fact that a second carved figur 
It had been concealed 
beneath the plastered front with which 
some over-zealous restorer had masked the 
original half-timber work that had_ fallen 


was in existence. 
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forward through the failure of a tie-beam. This is the 
companion figure which has now been revealed, together with 
the oak framing; and his long incarceration has kept him in 
perfect preservation. 

The front room on the ground floor has no doubt 
been shortened on the street side, but its ceiling retains 
the heavy oak joists of probably fifteenth-century date. 
The remaining features have been inserted, and consist 
of a Georgian mantelpiece (with carved panel represent- 
ing Mars in a car drawn by lions) rescued from No. 219 
High Street, Lewes, some fine oak cupboard doors, and 
a small eighteenth-century balustrade to the entrance 
steps. The hall, which is spanned by the remains of a 
fifteenth-century beam, has been furnished with an oak 
stair from the demolished No. 63 High Street. The balusters 
and handrail are new. The large sitting-room to the south 
of the hall possesses moulded beams (c. 1500) and oak 
joists. The open fireplace, reconstructed with the original 
bricks, is spanned by a moulded Tudor chimney beam, 
which, though mutilated in past alterations, could be pieced 
out with new oak. Over the beam is a stone shield of arms 
of the Pelham family (three pelicans in piety), which was 
found built into the chimney, and in the hearth is set a small 
millstone, similarly retrieved, which is thought to have 
helonged to Thomas Paine’s tobacco mill. The kitchen, ete., 
occupies the Elizabethan annexe, already referred to, and 
has oak ceiling joists tenoned into a diagonal beam supported 
by the old satyr corner-post. 

The front and back rooms on the first floor are separated 
from a central room or landing by medieval oak partitions, 
the northern one having a king post, and both possessing 


FIRST FLOOR. 


massive corner posts and curved braces. The north room 
(traditionally called Tom Paine’s) has intersecting beams 
with mouldings of Tudor character supported in the centre 
by an old octagonal oak post. The fireplace is a copy, in 
Reigate stone, of a sixteenth-century one from a house 
opposite, and now pulled down, the original one being in 
Mr. Every’s museum. The panelled dado is of Georgian date. 

The second floor rooms have been reclaimed from the 
roof, without, however, disturbing the roof covering or 
Portions of the old 
king post trusses remain, but most of the oak is not earlier 
than the time of Elizabeth. From the landing a dormer roof 
has been thrown out to form an oak covered-in balcony from 
which a fine view of the Downs and of the site of the Kingston 


altering any of the original timbers. 


windmills can be obtained. 

Although it was necessary to reconstruct the main 
chimney-stack from the ground and to strengthen and brace 
the whole of the oak framework of the house, which in 
places had given way altogether, the roofs were not stripped, 
and everything possible was left im situ. All the old plaster 
had perished and had to be renewed, or where ceilings were 
out of level Beaver board was laid over the joists and the 
floors firred up over this. The house is a picturesque mix- 
ture of styles, left to tell their own tale, from the original 
structural frame of the fifteenth century down to modern 
times, and Lewes is indebted to the public: spirit of 
Mr. J. H. Every, who has made it possible to reinstate 
and preserve it for posterity. The building work was 
chiefly carried out by direct labour, but the repair of the 
oak frame and the joinery was in the hands of Mr. George 


Justice, of Lewes. Wa ter H. GopFrey. 
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tr REVISED DESIGN FOR THE 


ANS POELZIG is the most puissant and monu- 

mental creator and transmuter of architectural 

forms in modern Germany. In his gesture as a 

master-builder there is something magnificently 
broad, high, and deep, something mystical that reaches 
forward and backward beyond the epoch in which he works. 
From every building that emerges under his hand there 
breathes a kind of architectonic sermen. His buildings, 
those born in matter, and those still gestating upon paper, 
seem to preach a new reconciliation between architecture 
and religion. It is a divine, dionysian element of esthetic 
intoxication which Poelzig has struggled to bring back into 
architecture, a ‘‘Formenrausch”’ under the influence of 
which architecture becomes plastic, strange, fecund, full 
of spontaneous impulse and expression—vocal—deedalian. 
His name, coupled with that of Max Reinhardt as the 
creator of “das Grosse Schauspielhaus,”’ has been carried 
to the ends of the earth. In this gargantuan fabric, 
Poelzig’s everlasting strife to weld “purpose” and 
“fantasy” into one found at least a partial reconciliation, 
(Figs. 7, 8, 9.) 

During the period in which he fulfilled the function of 
consulting architect for the City of Dresden, Poelzig designed 
a number of important and monumental buildings for this 
old city of baroque towers, churches, and colonnades. All 
of them were new in inspiration and conception, aggressive, 
or at least assertive in their presentation of new form and 
feature—the rhythmically-undulant-symphonic City Hall, a 
building which even in the plaster model seems to move and 
swell like music, the bold, masculine, audacious Coliseum- 
like circle of the municipal fire brigade, the ‘double public 
school,’ chaste and stately as a naked princess. 

Poelzig shuns and abhors all the bondage of tradition. 
We find echoes of many architectures in his work, but his 
first wrestling with his problem is always an agonizing one 

the struggle for sheer purity and independence of in- 
spiration—architectonic virginity. Yet in all three of the 
revolutionary modern structures mentioned above there is a 
note that unites them vitally with the architecture that has 
given Dresden its dominant face—-the ‘“ Hofkirche,’’ the 






FESTSPIELHAUS, SALZBURG, 


“Frauenkirche,” the splendid “Zwinger.”” It is this undet 


lying principle of the baroque, the avoidance of all hard, 


straight lines in the ground plan, the harmonious play ot 
curves across the facades, the organ-pipelike introduction 
of clustered pilasters, the concavities and convexities that 
conjure forth unfamiliar wizardries of light and = shack 
Even the endless repetition of details, one of Poelzig’s great 
passions, composes itself to a structural, optical musi 
This chord is one which in what may be called the chast: 
expansiveness of his style reveals him as the master of a 
new emotion of architecture. 

The will to dignify and ennoble even the commonplac: 
and the banal, which is so marked a trait in Poelzig’s art 
may best be seen in his designs for such utilitarian structures 
as gasworks, gasometers, water-towers, and chemical fa¢ 
tories. For example, the great modern gasworks at Reick 
a complex technical plant of concrete, at once arrests the 
eve and intrigues the esthetic nerve by the absolute honesty 
the rarefied, ultimate simplicity of its lines. The monu 
mental in the best sense makes itself felt, and the great unit 
stands shimmering in a new beauty—that of a means made 
perfect to an end. Even the interior of this vast industrial 
shed has something symphonic in its nakedness. 

The remarkable water-tower erected at Posen (lig. 2), 
a heptagonal structure of steel and brick, with an intricat 
interior beam-and-girder construction, is another of Poelzig’s 
victories Over conventional, industrial ugliness. This great, 
truncated, pent-housed tower builds itself into a mass, the 
severe yet lordly contours of which would ennoble any 
landscape. In the Luban chemical works near Posen 
Poelzig has given us a new type of factory. The members 
of the extensive plant are co-ordinated with so delicate a 
balance, and the fenestration, both rectangular and circula1 
headed, flush with the wall-surface, arrests the eye in such 
unusual places, that the whole complex, mounting sheer out 
of the ground to the terraced roof and the blank-faced 
stepped gables with their buttresses and square turrets 
assumes something almost theatrically picturesque. Here 
the charm of the material, a peculiarly coloured and grained 
brick, adds to the captivation of the form. 
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HANS 


The Century Exhibition at Breslau in 1913 presented 
Poelzig with an opportunity for formulating a new and 
liberated Greek Doric order and of proving how formalism 
may, after all, invest itself with an air of light, freedom, and 
spontaneity. In this group of buildings he flung his wide 
and lofty arcades and pergolas, his cupolas and arches, with 
a boldness, yet restraint and refinement, which brought a 
new feeling ‘into the weary and extravagant classicism of 
exhibition architecture. (Fig. 4, Plate IL.) 

It is the tabernacular or festal tvpe of building which 
stimulates Hans Poelzig’s creative powers to their highest 
ascendant curves. A problem such as that afforded by the 
proposed erection of the German-Turkish ‘ House of Friend- 
ship” at Constantinople, gave him an opportunity of de- 
signing one of the most striking and original structures that 
have ever taken on a phantom existence in the vision of the 
architect. The solution offered by the architect was con- 
sidered so fantastic that it was regarded as something purely 
sportive Yet here was a 
building which was so extraordinarily simple and original 
in plan that it smote the conventional sense like one of those 
unexpected yet eminently natural 
characterize revolutionary inventions. 


an architectural extravaganza. 


inevitabilities which 

The plan shows a 
long-drawn rectangle pierced by square courtyards. But 
it is in the front and side elevations that the bizarre, yet 
practical, character of the structure becomes manifest. The 
long-drawn walls, fluted by rippling chords of flat and arched 
pilasters, rise stepwise from two stories at the front to eight 
stories at the rear, the whole in its proportions resembling 
some flat throne of antique cut. The great and noble 
spaciousness of the roof areas upon which the separate 
stories open, as though on level ground, mounting to ter- 





2. A WATER-TOWER AT POSEN. 
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3. LUBAN CHEMICALS FACTORY NEAR POSEN. 


races still higher, each of which unfolds a garden with tall 
trees, shrubberies and lawns, gives an inexpressibly beau- 
tiful cast to this building. There is in it something biblical, 
something that speaks or sings of the hanging gardens of 
Semiramis. The building is actually more than a house, for 
it includes aspects of a whole town, or community. It is, 
in fact, a dovetailing of architecture with Nature, of the 
inner with the outer climate, of shadow and shelter with the 
sunlight and the green world of shrubs and flowers. 

Poelzig’s design for the Bismarck monument on the high 
banks of the Rhine above Bingerbriick (Fig. 5), is some- 
thing which exemplifies his great capacity for transfusing 
the material with the spiritual, and for playing upon 
fresh or sleeping cells in our esthetic organism. This 
cyclopean, almost overwhelming work impresses itself upon 
us with the force of something primeval, a thing darkly 
and gigantically forbidding, conceived by an Atlantean 
race, and piled up to outlast all other human fabrics. This 
tremendous heap of rude ashlars was intended to serve not 
only as a monument to the great statesman, but also as 
an amphitheatre for the more virile sports and for historical 
pageants and sham battles. 

It is, however, in the ‘‘Grosse Schauspielhaus”’ that this 
artist’s originality and creative power manifest themselves 
most brilliantly. Here, too, he conceived the problem as 
one deeply anchored in the social-religious and artistic 
needs of the great masses. It was from an actual circus, 
the Zirkus Schumann, which had been a great and rambling 
market-hall, that the huge theatre was evolved. The task 
of creating a new and harmonious whole out of the wild 
complexity of cast-iron pillars, cumbersome accretions of 
the years, old horse-stalls and the impedimenta of con- 
struction, a kind of architectural palimpsest, as it were, was 
like cleansing the Augean stables. The new fabric that 
arose out of the dismal chaos is undoubtedly one of Poelzig’s 
greatest triumphs. (Figs. 7, 8, 9.) 

Elaborating and illuminating his practical problem in the 
light of his fantasy, Poelzig saw his architectural-theatrical 
mission thus: first, to prepare the spectator for something 
extraordinary, something that would seduce him from 
reality—-through the mere externals of the building. This 
end he achieved by the striking way in which he forced the 
interior to impose its will upon the exterior, by the monu- 
mental way in which the great masses ascend, climb over 
and intersect one another—a severe and grandiose up-piling 
of bulk upon bulk, like the massif of a mountain. The form 
was accentuated by the colour, a deep and vibrant port- 
wine red in which the immense arched facades are dyed. 
From the naked, red-tinted crypts and_ corridors, the 
theatre-devotee was brought into the vast and brilliant 
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4. A VIEW FROM THE COURTYARD OF 
CULTURAL EXHIBITION, BRESLAU. 


auditorium with its enormous dome of pendant stalactite 
forms poised magically overhead and studded with myriads 
of light-points, the great voids and terraces of the stage, and 
the tiers of seats. 

The sculpturesque is so strong a feature of Poelzig's 
genius that there remains about most of his creations the 
impression of having been cast in one molten throw, or 
hewn with boldest strokes with a modelling tool out of 
some plastic material. This aspect of his work has been 
heightened by his harmonious co-operation with the young 
sculptress, Iraulein Moeschke, who designed the peculiar 
palm-like candelabra and interior columns of the Schauspiel- 
haus (Fig. 7). These bizarre yet fascinating fountains of light 
and colour, flaming torches of hidden yet reflected lumin- 
osity, swell from a stalk into fluted and ever-widening 
calices, growing one out of the other, mounting to the 
ceiling of the vault and then descending in delicate flat 
flutings to the floor. The effect, to be sure, is in its way 
more theatrical than architectural. 

Poelzig’s plastic conception of architecture has also been 
put to brilliant use in the field of the film. A sensation was 
created by. his architectural backgrounds and settings to a 
film-play called “ Der Golem.”’ This was a fantastic romance 
of ancient Prague, based upon a cabbalistic legend of the 
Jews. Here Poelzig treated space in terms of solid concre- 
tions congealing to organic and expressionistic forms under 














THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE HISTORICAL 


his hands. The architecture was consequently handled in 
the solid masses of the sculptor. There was born a strang 
but spontaneous internal architecture, the inner organs and 
viscera, as it were, of a living house. It reflected the bizarr 
and sombre spirit of the tale. It was reminiscent of hoary 
bits of age-gnawn Gothic, of the convolutions of sea-shells, 
of the smooth sinuosities of water-worn caverns, eccentri 
Howing, crawling, yet tortured lines, halting now and then 
in full career—the spirit of Jewry as seen against a relict of 
medievalism. It was as though the flame-like letters of th 
Jews had blent with the leaf-like flames of Gothic tracery 
In his design for a large bank building in Dresden, Poelzig 
true once more to the baroque character which has been 
impressed upon Dresden by its palaces and churches 


14s 
given us the broken, flowing, and restless line, throwing an 
immense movement into the fagade, a recurrent rhythm 
from pilaster to window-recesses, a magnificent blending ol 
convexity and concavity. The whole attains a monumental 
massiveness, intensified by the undulant belt-courses at 
every story and culminating in the “outcropping”’ tops 0! 
the wall-pilasters in the form of coupled buttresses dwindling 
into finials. 

Poelzig’s design for the great reservoir dam at Klingen 
berg, a monumental work cutting off an entire valley with its 
hamlets and farms, once more evokes his cyclopean gesture 
(Fig. to). There is no petty detail about this overwhelm 
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5. THE BISMARCK MEMORIAL AND SPORTS AMPHITHEATRE AT 


BINGERBRUCK ON THE RHINE. 


almost brutal and sinister assembly of arches. The curving 
faces and flanks seem built to resist the onset of seas and of 
centuries. The whole creation is something formidable, 
something time- and element-defying—a fortress of use, 
dignified by close marriage with the earth, waters and skies: 
architecture ennobling engineering. 

Passing again from the monumental and utilitarian to the 
fantastic and indefinable, the ethereal and exotic of this 
architectural impulse, we have the aspiring, almost porce- 
lain-like little chapel of fluted tiles, of rilled pilasters and 
flutings. This terminates in successive triangular topped 
tiers and culminates in a tiny dome of conic form. The 
whole is Gothic in spirit, yet naked of every Gothic motif. 

The latest and most salient work now under way in 
Poelzig’s hands is the new “Festspielhaus’’ at Salzburg in 
the Tyrol. The ‘Festspiel’’ here 
means something clarified by the 
wonders and mysteries of the drama, 
of art and music, revealed against 
backgrounds of beauty and eternity. 
If Bayreuth thunders and drones with 
the spirit of Wagner and a semi-sacer- 
dotal cult and tradition, Salzburg is to 
shine with the bright and silvery spirit 
of Mozart, for Salzburg is the birth- 
place of the master of ‘The Magic 
lute” (ligs. rE. On. 

Poelzig conceived of his inspiring 
task as something that was to serve 
Man and Life--a tabernacle in which 
to celebrate festivals in their name 
andin the name of Art. Something of 
joy and radiance of poetry, art, 
Music, drama, and the dance, unde- 
hed by profiteering, by war or 
nationalism, was to dwell here. The 
plin was to comprise a complex of 
buildings, co-ordinated and united into 
a monumental whole. The programme 
called for a large festival theatre to 


seat some two thousand persons. In 
addition there was also to be a smaller 
Mozart “Spielhaus,”’ seating some eight 
hundred workshops, studios, — re- 
hearsal halls, terraces, arcades, and 
a restaurant. 

Poelzig’s first sketches seemed to be 
an offspring of the rococo—a new 
rococo with rocks and shells no longer 
as mere decorations, but aggrandized 
into frozen masses and monumental 
bulk—a great, straggling world of 
crests, finials, pinnacles, arcades, and 
pavilions. The actual mass of the 
main theatre was a_ restless pile of 
curving steps, arches, terraces, and 
winding ramparts. The plan of the 
theatre itself resembled a gigantic 
cockleshell, connected by ganglia with 
smaller shells or nuclei. Soft, con- 
glomerate stone was to give an air 
of weather-worn antiquity and homo- 
geneity to the mass. 

Yet these tiers upon tiers of crested 
walls affected one as something Asiatic rather than European 
or Mozartean. It was almost as though the “Grosse Schau- 
spielhaus”’ had been turned inside out and upside down, the 
cast, so to speak, of that matrix. We were lost in and con- 
founded by an apparent richness of incessantly repeated forms 
and details, as in an Indian pagoda. Yet this richness was 
but roughness, as of a sea whipped into innumerable waves. 
Through the multiplication of the same note we were buried 
under an avalanche of impressions eternally restated, like 
a refrain in stone. There was something undeniably fairy- 
like about it, vet the eye missed the line to which it might 
cling, the surface upon which it might rest. The interior 
was practically a cavern of serried and dancing flame, 
floating along the airy galleries, the stage itself a kind of 
great mouth from which these flames were blown. 





» THE AUDITORIUM AND STAGE OF THE FESTSPIELHAUS, SALZBURG. 
(REVISED DESIGN.) 





THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


THE GROSSE SCHAUSPIELHAUS, BERLIN. 


Che circular lobby showing the central illuminating pillar. 
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8. THE AUDITORIUM AND DOME, GROSSE 
SCHAUSPIELHAUS, BERLIN. 


Hans Poelzig’s indefatigable industry and restless search 
for the new and perfect solution have since evolved another 
and, for the present, “‘final’’ set of designs. A great sim- 
plification has taken place. The flames and billows have 
The general basic form has 
remained, but the pyramid of cusps and points has resolved 
itself into a series of some twelve terraces, dwindling to a 
blunt apex, with the general effect of a flat, slow, helical 


quieted down or vanished. 


curve. Every terrace is supported on arches, decreasing in 
height and breadth towards the top. The 
itself and the lower part of the auditorium are encased from 
Without in blunt, naked walls, pierced at regular intervals 
by a repetition of the arches of the colonnades in the form 
of windows. 


“stage-house”’ 


The widely ramifving side-structures have 
been done away with; the entire mass has become more 
compact. The effect as a whole is that of a combination of 
the Roman coliseum and the fantastic representations of the 
Tower of Babel. 
centric. There is no helix, vet the eye unconsciously sus- 
pects a spiral and travels with this to the blunt platform 
which forms the apex. 


The tiers are elliptical in plan and con- 





Io. THE GREAT DAM AT KLINGENBERG. 
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y. THE STAGE OF THE GROSSE SCHAUSPIELHAUS, 
BERLIN 


The subtlety of the whole is accentuated by the fact that, 
as already revealed, the plan of the theatre is oval and not 
circular. An open-air theatre of stone is to be built in front 
of the theatre, the open arcades of which are to serve as 
galleries for the spectators. In place of the flaming galleries 
proceeding from the focus of the stage, we now have an 
oval auditorium vaulted by a great ribbed dome broken into 
a kind of network of tracery and merging harmoniously into 
the tracery of the organ-loft above the proscenium arch. 
A happy abbey of Theleme is to be created here for the 
children of Mozart, Shakespeare, Moli¢re, Goethe, Beethoven, 
Grieg, Strauss, for the great Elizabethans, for the modern 
German mystics and the tears and laughter of the Irish 
drama. 

Poelzig’s clear and definite ambition, however shrouded 
by the glamour of a sensuous abandonment to the intoxica- 
tion of the immediate or intermediate form, is directed 
steadily towards the creation of an ultimate form or forms 
such as would most fully satisfy the esthetic longing of the 
human being of the future. Or if this goal be too high, 
vague or distant, he is content to remain a pioneer in the 
task of creating the conditions, the milieu under and within 
which these forms might grow and blossom. 

It is this inspirational factor, this intuitive impulse 
towards a synthesis of purpose, beauty and permanence for 
which Poelzig strives. Himself often lost in the tossing 
waves of his baroque imagination or tangled in the jungle 
of his bizarre vegetable forms or enslaved by the verv fires 
with which he consumes the old, sterile, and lifeless forms, 
he succeeds, nevertheless, in emerging triumphantly from 
the battle with his problem and with the three aforesaid 
ideals wonderfully intact. The heat of the esthetic intoxi- 
cation with which he works keeps his form plastic, and the 
passion and speed and creative fury with which he be- 
labours and manipulates it, enables him to give it shape 
after shape before it cools. And when it comes from 
this master’s hands the final congealing of the work 
bears not only the marks of an inspired permanence, 
but of that inevitability which crowns and consecrates 
all work that carries within it the life-spark of true and 
spontaneous art. 

HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 








Maisons Lafhtte. 
By Cyril A. Farey. 
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THE PARK FACADE, CHATEAU DE MAISONS. 


Vrancois Mansart, Architect (1598-1666 
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The Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion, London. 
Designed by Frank T. Verity. 


With Photographs by F. R. Yerbury, The Architectural Review. 








HE building to which Mr, Frank T. Verity has 

very properly put his graven name faces the broad 

end of the Shepherd’s Bush green, with a coun- 

tenance that entitles it to be called an essay in 
the Roman manner. By this I mean a great deal more than 
that it is a Classic design. 

‘““Countenance,”’ as it happens, is a misleading expression ; 
for whereas the majority of street designs are countenances 
pure and simple, and none the worse for that, the peculiarity 
of Mr. Verity’s building, and its specially Roman aroma, are 
due to a restriction of the countenance proper to a portion 
of the composition. In this I see not parsimony, but skill. 
Economy if vou like, but economy in the sense which means 
not the avoidance but the regulation of expenditure. 

Dimly through the trees the approaching passenger is 
made aware of a mysteriously red bulk with a mysteriously 
grey roof—a roof formed not on British lines, but on the 
generous curves associated with that Latin Empire to whom 
all things seemed possible so long as they were big enough. 

Nearer approach confirms the Roman impression, and 
once through the barrier of trees one reads with increased 
interest what I may call the writing on the wall. Red brick 
is the prevailing motive coupled clearly enough with a 
message as to the big span within. And Mr. Verity’s bricks 
obey him as the Roman bricks obeyed the Romans. Like 
Roman. bricks, they are bricks not brickwork, a mass of 
multitude, not a dull surface. Their multiplicity, their close 
thronged disposition over wide surfaces, and the deep reveals 
of the openings with which they are pierced, tell truly, or 
perhaps artfully, a tale of lavish simplicity. It is upon this 
brick background, in itself a design, that there is drawn, not 
as a diagram upon a blackboard, but as a face upon a creature 


that super-design—-a design in stone which gives the building 


not character only, but expression. 

In heraldic language the whole affair is couchant regardant. 
The metaphor, with its suggestion of animal organism, is not, 
I believe, unhappy, for it emphasizes an aspect of Mr. 
Verity’s design which is certainly valuable. It is the natural 
temptation of every architect whose building aligns a street 
Facade, 


to make his facade along that street into a front. 





I suppose, means front. The word laterade has not yet been 
invented, or if invented, used. Three parts of Mr. Verity's 
frontage are side. The southern quarter may be, and is 
facade, but laterade, if the word existed, would be the name 
for the rest. 

It is a first rule of good manners never to make a joke on 
a man’s name. [ attempt no joke at Mr. Verity’s expens 
when I ask leave, in estimating his design, to take his sur 
name literally and to assert that he has done a very credit 
able achievement in the way of truth. His great pictur 
hall is frankly and obviously sideways. His entrance 
(transverse in plan to the hall), which is the second, but 
not secondary, element in the design, is generously direct 
It faces the approaches. 

I have spoken of the overlaying of the stone design on thi 
brick motive. There is careful restraint and method in 
the disposition of this. 

The message of the great picture chamber itself to thi 
‘Look at my length, look 
at my height, look at my size, but above all, come insid 
It is in this spirit that the monster (it is roo ft. long in thi 
parterre) leaves its length along the side of the roadway bar 
of stone allurements save for a severe band of balustrade and 


outside public is, one supposes, 


one window at the northern end, to be mentioned later. 
The flank is just one vast mass of Italian brickwork relieved 
it is true, by the necessary and well-designed openings, and 
exhibiting (with a good sense of proportion) a nave and aisl 
formation which is convincingly basilican rather than ecclesi- 
astic. This pre-Christian aisle is the architect’s allotting fot 
the exits and staircases which serve the low-level parts of 
the seating. 

It is the south end of the elevation which gives countenanct 
to the vestibule, or rather vestibules, and here it is that Mr. 
Verity changes his expression, or rather changes the covering 
of his building with the allurements of welcome. 

His mood is still Latin. Never for an instant does |i 
relapse throughout the whole effort of his design into thé 
frivolities of what used to be the accepted concession to the 
supposed wishes of the theatrical public in theatrical ar hi- 
tecture. Mr. Verity would not wish me to suggest that 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION ON LINE A—B 





























PLAN AT ENTRANCE AND PARTERRE LEVEL 


The surrounding black line marks the boundary of the site 
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THE FRONT OF THE PAVILION 


among modern architects he is a lonely pioneer in adopting 
“strict Classic’’ for these places of amusement. There is, 
indeed, something amazing in the fact that the financial 
promoters of these palaces have allowed and encouraged a 
far finer style of architectural design than was favoured by 
the theatre owners of earlier (though still recent) days. 
But even so, I congratulate him on a very steady study in 
consistent Latinity, carried through not in his clevations 
only, but carried courageously and austerely into his vesti- 
bules, and from them into the far more difficult regions of 
the interior of the spectatorium itself. 

But to come back to the outside, and in particular to the 
outside of the entrance block. This is a huge square tower 
having near its summit a bold cornice, and, as its central 
feature, a great Romanarch. The base is girt in stone, stone 
columns break up the openings of ingress, and on the piers to 
right and left of the central void are two simple, pedimented 
window openings occurring at some height above the ground 
and having square-headed openings beneath them. 

(he simplicity of this adornment is triumphantly sufficient, 
ind I see skill in the discernment which told off a single 
example of the same motive to do duty alone at the far-away 
northern extremity of the design. By this device the archi- 
tect combats his only fear—the fear that the almost stone- 
l’ss and conspicuously lateral treatment of the side of the 
theatre might seem unduly divorced from the frontal masonry 
of the entrance front. 

The vestibule first entered is courageously simple in its 
Augustan forms, and leads at its far end to a lift and stair- 

se. The apparent simplicity is, of course, the veil which 
onceals a vivid complication. The apparently lonely stair- 


LOOKING 


TOWARDS THE 


ENTRANCE. 


and there are few walls in the structure 
on dissection—reveal an anatomy riven 
The planning, in fact, is elaborately 


case 1s one of a host, 
which could not 
with ventilation flues. 


clever. The exits are voluminous and well thought out, 
and the attainment of the various levels of parterre and 


gallery is most ingeniously contrived. Particularly did 1 
notice the skill with which the oblique void under the gigan- 
tic gallery was turned to account in symmetrical guise. 

Attractive, among many attractions, in the interior is 
the rather Pompeian treatment of the 
“plenum” openings, in which Classic lamps of rose-coloured 
glow provide the necessary degree of twilight. 

The only objects which trouble me in the design are the 
external lamps. These are rather important in their effect 
on the exterior as seen by daylight. They are points of 
challenge in a field of quiescent dignity, and to my mind 
the challeng 

How the Romans would have enjoyed the designing of a 


decorative and 


is challengeable. 


cinema ! 

I am not sure that even if they were as generally un- 
intelligent as some of their adverse critics suppose, they 
would, as spectators, have put up with any performances 
so uninteresting and graceless as those which the kings of 
the screen consider their best. In any case the Roman appe- 
tite would have been more or less natural, and would not 
have been cajoled by a Press which gives to the film industry 
an advocacy accorded to no othe 
interests of the nation. But if for some reason the Roman 
plebs had been a class devoted to “the pictures”’ their picture 
palaces would have been, I am sure, as good as their therm 
PAUL WATERHOUSE, 


and the estate market 


and their theatres. 
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A DETAIL OF THE IRONWORK AND LIGHTING. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE DECORATIVE SCHEME UNDERNEATH THE BALCONY. 
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HE plane-trees beneath my window are chatter- 

ing in the summer shower. Every tree stands in 

its own pool of water, and seems to throw its 

leaves about, luxuriating in the rainfall. A_ pair 
of sparrows bickers somewhere in the shelter of the wet 
branches, but the pigeons have flown away to some dricr 
retreat the pigeons which parade and eat and make 
pompous love all the summer mornings about the broad 
levels of the courtyard, rising now and then in sedate panic 
at some unaccustomed noise, only to return again and lay 
their fat bodies as near as possible to the sun-warmed gravel. 
London sunshine has a peculiar quality of its own most days 
of the year, a sober radiance that is brown rather than gold, 
throwing faded lavender shadows across old painted house- 
fronts, and looking quietly into areas where sleeps a tor- 
toiseshell cat. If Paris, with its stone and slates and flashing 
river, is grey and silver, London is brown and old gold, and 
ever so often a flash of green. For it is pre-eminently a 
garden city, in the sense of being a city of gardens. Even in 
the obscure corners of poverty a row of hollyhocks and 
scarlet-runners flourishes against palings that are not vet 
firewood, and who shall adequately sing the praises of all the 
little gardens of the slightly better-to-do, from Bloomsbury 
to Streatham, from Camberwell to Maida Vale? There is 
a little garden I know in Kensington, which marks for 
always the first day of many a summer holiday with a vision 
through a window framed in bronzing vine-leaves of a 
narrow lawn delicately shaded by two acacias, where, shut 
in by old brick walls, you would always come upon that 
particular musky scent of a London garden, compounded of 
sunshine and smoky earth and ripening vine-leaves, and, 
ever so faintly, of cats. Or again, as I write, | think of an- 
other garden behind a house which from a screen of trees 
fronts on a village green and a pond, not half an hour from 
the Bank; here yews shade the lawn, and elm trees, and from 
an upper window you can look over all the Lea valley blue 
with reservoirs and shady with poplars to the long ridges 
that carry Epping Forest. 

Reluctantly and yet blindly we have allowed London to 
engulf its circumjacent villages; vet the village greens 
remain, though crossed by trams, and often a line of more 
uniform Georgian houses marks the old High Street. And 
how quickly the growth seems to have come, for all it is im- 


perceptible. An unc le of an old friend of mine could re- 


member all Belgravia as a snipe-marsh, and surely it cannot 
have been long ago that St. John’s Wood was a quarter of 
orchards. [ven now of an April day gardens and roads ar 
blowing with white and rosy fruit-blossoms, so that the 
passing urchin cannot control himself from rushing in and 
snatching an armful. Tor our instinctive love for country 
things outlives our understanding of country life, and in t! 

heart of the town, though we are content enough to liv 
there, we must have about us a garden or a tree, or at th 
least a creeper or a window-box. And herein, of course, wi 
who live in London owe a debt we can never pay to those big 
landowners of four, or it may be five, generations ago who 
set the town about with gardens in every square, oases of 
green under the shade of trees as we loiter on our way from 
one tumultuous street to another; and equally to those who 
planned the students’ inns which lie about the lawyers 
quarters, quiet spaces of grass and tree, walled in from the 
clamour of the traffic, litthe harbours in davs of storm ot 
sunshine. 

London in days of windy rain is sometimes very wonde! 
ful. In golden summer days no doubt we hear the call of 
down or stream or sea ; and it is indeed a prison-town on thos 
winter days when the frost which muffles it in fog is sparkling 
with blue shadows on the country roads ten miles out. But 
when the west wind blows through her streets and squares, 
with a whisper of great watery spaces where waves ar 
turning over, rainbow-maned, then all her stagnant corners 
are fanned to life, and we almost sing about our businesses. 
But the dust and foul light débris that lies about must first 
be laid by rain. Then of a night every light dances in thi 
mirror of her streets, and the little gardens toss themselves 
about and laugh. It was but the other day that such a 
mood came upon the great tree-shadowed lawn of Gray's 
Inn, on a morning of sudden rainstorms and_ flashing 
sunshine between. The whole green space was dappled 
in broad pools of shade and sun, and the peeling trunks 
of the plane-trees doubled the pattern, till a giraffe miglit 
have grazed there hardly noticed by the draymen passing 
by in Theobald’s Road. 


+ 


A woodland spirit was alert in 
the midst of Holborn, and a jay seemed to hurry scolding 
about the tree-tops. Then someone lit a fire of leaves, 
and the blown scent was a sudden memory of autumn in the 
midst of summer. 

W. 




















The Historical Development of Architectural 
Drawing to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 


IiI—The Seventeenth Century (Part II). 


LTHOUGH the highest level of French architectural! 
drawing in the seventeenth century is seen in 
the works of Jean Lepautre and Daniel Marot, 
the achievement of such men as the Perelles, 

Israel Sylvestre, and Jean Berain is not without noticeable 
The works of Gabrielle Perelle and his two 
sons, Nicolas and Adam, are scarcely distinguishable the 


distinction. 


one from the other. Their principal activity was the record 
of existing buildings. They developed the resources of the 
aerial perspective and carried it far beyond the limitations 
of du Cerceau. They succeeded, in a marked degree, not 
only in an accurate delineation of their subject, but also in 
conveying the spirit of the place and time. Their foregrounds 
are generally managed with great skill. Their drawing of 
landscapes and figures is scarcely inferior to their drawing 
of architecture. 

Isracl Sylvestre, a native of Nancy and the son of a 
painter, is less distinguished than the Perelles. He illustrated 
many of the important buildings in Paris and many of the 
important chateaux in the country (lig 9). 


But he was not 


entirely successful in the management of his tones, and his 
landscapes and skies are often conventional. 

Jean Berain held the important post of ‘ Dessinateur 
ordinaire du Roi,’ and amongst other activities designed 
the scenery for the court masques. He is best remembered 
by his mural decorations, fantastical and often frivolous 
compositions of arabesques, trellis, and meaningless orna- 
ment, liberally besprinkled with flying parrots, swinging 
monkeys, rococo amorini, and the like—frequently — in 
doubtful taste. But his designs, which earned the name 
of “ Berinades,”’ gained him a considerable reputation in his 
day. His less-known, but more serious, engravings for metal- 
work are executed with great technical ability. 

No reference to the French draughtsmanship of the 
seventeenth century would be sufficient without mention of 
the “Grand Cabinet du Roi’’—the immense undertaking 
which was to record the notable events of the reign of 
Louis XIV. It actually advanced to the twenty-third 
Practically every contemporary draughtsman and 
engraver of distinction was engaged in its production. Jean 
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10. NICOLAS PERELLE. 


Commines en Flandre, from the ‘‘ Cabinet du Roi.’”’ Engraving. 


Le Pautre had contributed to it. But Le Pautre, unlike 
Daniel Marot, is not at his best in the ‘Cabinet du Roi.”’ 
The Perelles were responsible for many of its finest engrav- 
ings. Van der Meulin, Genoels, and d’Oliver, the draughtsmen, 
sonnart, Erlinger, and Bauduins, the engravers, and many 
other artists found scope and employment in its ample pages. 
The numerous plates of battle scenes, the plans and views 
of towns besieged and captured, though, strictly speaking, 
topographical rather than architectural, offer valuable 
suggestions to the architectural draughtsman. The necessity 
or advisability of including more than one subject on a 
single sheet—a perspective view and a plan, for instance 
frequently presents a difficulty. Its solution, in these plates 
of the “Cabinet du Roi,” is often masterly. For example, 
in the plate of “ Charleroy,”” by Pierre Le Pautre (A.R. Sept.), 
the plan of the town, the distant view of it, and the descrip- 
tive script are included in a composition which leaves no idea 
of a lack of unity of effect, though each part is perfectly 
distinct in itself. For these elaborate designs a number of 
plates were used. The same border, or frame, could be 
employed for several illustrations. For the ‘“Charleroy” 
engraving four separate plates were required. Three plates 
went to the making of the unfinished ‘“Commines en 
Flandre,’ by Nicolas Perelle (Fig. 10). A fourth would be 
needed for filling in the empty oval medallion, generally 
reserved for a portrait of the officiating general. 
Meanwhile, France had made two important contributions 
to archeological literature. Roland Fréart’s ‘“ Paralléle 
d’Architecture”” appeared in 1651. Antoine Desgodetz’s 
“Edifices Antiques de Rome,” was published in 1682. 
Desgodetz had been sent to Italy, at the instigation of 
Colbert, in 1674. Four years later, after an adventurous 
journey, he returned to Paris, where he engraved the draw- 
ings he had prepared in Rome (lig. 11). He was a capable 
draughtsman and a conscientious archeologist. His work 
has some value to-day. [réart’s and Desgodetz’s works are 
important as being the first of a long series of valuable 
additions to archeological knowledge which have been 
made, and are still being made, by the French Academy at 
But their work is not typical of the seventeenth 
century in France. At that time draughtsmen found full 
scope for their skill in decorative design 
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There is a wide difference between the work of the Frenc}; 
ornamentalists of the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen 
turies. The ‘“Grotesches” of du Cerceau, the inventions of 
de Vries, Dietterlin Sambin, and their kind, had been but 
purposeless collections of trivial forms, not beautiful in 
themselves, poorly presented, and unconnected by any 
unity of thought. Ornament was still the theme of tli 
French draughtsmen of the seventeenth century. But, with 
the exception of the it was ornament of a 
different stamp and on a nobler scale. It may not hay 
been strictly architectural, but in as far as it sought and 
maintained an organic sense, a subordination of parts, and 
unity of effect, the architectural sense was there. Thei 
work had never been equalled ; in their own line it has nevet 
been surpassed. Decoration had been their aim, and that 
aim was splendidly, magnificently achieved. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the English 
architect Inigo Jones did much to stabilize the art of th 
Renaissance in this country. He did much to raise tly 
standard of architectural drawing. But he neither revolu 
tionized English architecture nor Italianized English archi 
tectural draughtsmanship. The drawings of William Tal 
man, who built Thorley House, Chatsworth, and Dynham, 
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1. DETAIL FROM MARSHALL’S TRANSLATION O1 
DESGODETZ’S “ EDIFICES ANTIQUES DE ROME.’ 


Engraving, 











THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


at the close of the century, bear a strong resemblance to 
those of Robert and Huntingdon Smithson of the reign of 
JamesI. Huntingdon Smithson was practically contemporary 
with Inigo Jones. The former died in 1648, the latter in 
1052. And the Smithsons’ work was essentially of the 
English school. John Smithson, who carried on much of the 
family tradition, lived to the year 1678. Inigo Jones was, 
in fact, considerably in advance of his times. He had learnt 
much whilst on his Italian travels and his style of draughts- 
manship was conscientiously modelled on that of the Italian 
masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. John Webb, 
his pupil and assistant, spoke of his drawings with warm 
admiration. But Webb had not seen the Italian prototypes. 
Jones drew the figure well and he expressed his architectural 
ideas with rapidity and ease. But his drawings are often 
marred by unpleasant mannerisms. The heavy cross- 
hatching and the coarse lining are unsuccessful attempts to 
use the Italian conventions. Nevertheless, his drawings 
might well serve as a model for his English contemporaries. 
John Webb certainly strove to emulate them, but Webb, 
though a capable designer, lacked the technical ability for 
such high achievement. The most interesting drawings of 
Inigo Jones, considered purely as drawings, are his scenery 
designs for the court masques, though the “Ceiling of the 
Cabinett roome, Wilton”’ (Fig. 14), is an excellent example 
of his work. 
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12, JOHN WEBB 
Design for a house. Brown ink 
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13. S/R CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


Preliminary sketch for the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Brown ink. 


John Webb was no mean performer as a geometrical 
draughtsman (Fig. 12), but on the death of Inigo Jones in 
1052 there was no architect in England capable of main- 
taining his comparatively high standard of architectural 
draughtsmanship, Wren took the post of Surveyor-General 
with little knowledge of architecture and none of drawing. 
He acquired a lasting reputation in the former, but he had 
never more than a passing acquaintance with the latter. 
With practice he became a tolerable performer with the 
tee-square, and some of his letters bear pleasant sketches 
of detail in perspective. But he could never express a com- 
plete architectural idea, on paper, with felicity or ease 
(Fig. 13). There is no need to decry Wren’s undoubted 
genius, nor is there reason to overlook his limitations. His 
great achievement as an architect compared with his lack of 
skill as a draughtsman has often been used as an argument 
in their favour by those who maintain that architectural 
draughtsmanship is little more than an unnecessary accom- 
plishment. But the argument is against them. Wren’s 
hand and eye were not trained to work in unison. He was 
unable completely to convey his intentions to others. <A 
certain detachment often apparent in his decoration, a 
certain coarseness often obvious in his mouldings, can only 
be ascribed to his limited capacity as a draughtsman. 

Whatever pictorial records of English buildings were 
made in the seventeenth century were made by foreigners. 
Dutch and German artists were employed. England had 
produced no one capable of the task, and the French were 
too well occupied in their own country to seek employment 
abroad. The most noteworthy of these adopted draughts- 
men were Hollar, Loggan and Michael Burghers. Of the 
three, Burghers was the least conspicuous for his ability 
He drew and engraved a number of country houses and 
mansions. Wenceslaus Hollar was a native of Prague. 
David Loggan was born at Danzig. Hollar came to England 
atthe invitation of the Earl of Arundel. He excelled in 
panoramic views of towns, and his industry was immense. 
He produced nearly three thousand plates, minutely en- 
graved, though many were of small size. He suffered much 
during the Civil War and the Protectorate, lived to the age 
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INIGO JONES. 


14. 


‘Ceiling of the Cabinett roome.”’ 


Pen and ink, washed. 


Wilton. 
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15 DAVID LOGGAN. 


Christ's College, Cambridge, from ‘‘ Cantabrigia Ilustrata.’’ TEngraving. 
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Oxonia Illustrata’’ was published in 1675, his “‘ Cantabrigia Rainaldi Carlo. . * ~ a ee = 
Illustrata’’ in 1688 (Fig. 15). He popularized in England the Falda, Giovanni Battista 1 --  LOyg-after 1691 


aerial view. His work is not equal to the Perelles, though 
considerably in advance of du Cerceau. Yet, like du Cerceau, 
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THE CLOCK BY THOMAS TOMPION. 











A Three-Month Clock by Thomas Tompion. 


HEN Tompion presented, in 1709, the fine 

clock, now in the Pump Room, to the City of 

Bath, he was already at the close of his career 

as a clockmaker. He was in his seventy-first 
year, and four years afterwards he was laid to rest in 
Westminster Abbey, after a long and honourable business 
life. It was the length of his career, as much as the uniformly 
high standard of production of his clocks and watches, which 
had earned for him the title of ‘The Father of English 
Clockmaking.”’ 

The Pump Room clock has an arched dial, with the 
equation index in the lunette above. The arch dial was a 
novelty at this date, as Tompion himself belonged, almost 
entirely, to the earlier square-dial period. It may be possible 
that the innovation of the arch is due to Tompion, as his 
ingenuity in devising novelties persisted throughout his life, 
remaining unimpaired almost to its close. The Bath clock 
is a timepiece only, with a single train, of one month’s 
duration, having a weight of 32 Ib., some 6 lb. heavier 
than is usually the case with month clocks. The pendulum 
is of second’s length—-39'1393 inches, with a very narrow 
are of barely 3 inches. . 

That Tompion made several clocks with arched dials, in 
the closing years of his business life, is known. The late 
Mr. F. J. Britten illustrates another, very similar to the 
Pump Room clock, from Iscoyd Park, Shropshire. I have 
seen a third, during recent years, but was unable to examine 
it carefully. 








THE DIAL. 


The clock in the accompanying illustrations is a recent 
acquisition of Mr. A. E. Humphreys-Owen, and is in his 
London house. In almost every respect it is superior to the 
Bath clock. It has a duration of rather more than ninety 
days, both of the going and the striking trains, with for- 
midable driving weights of 56 lb. each, carried on specially 
plaited stout gut lines. The fall of such a weight would be 
a catastrophe, as can be imagined ! 

The dial is of brass, with chased gilt corner-pieces, and 
the arch is engraved with a crown poised above a human 
head. It has been suggested that this is the crown of the 
Prince of Wales; but there was no such prince, in the 
legitimate line, in 1709. Round the outer edge of the dial 
plate is an engraved laurelled band. The centre is closely 
matted, and the winding holes are widely apart, as one 
would expect with a train of six wheels from main to escape. 
The bolt-and-shuttermaintaining poweris of the familiar type, 
the shutters opening with a pulling string below the seat 
board. The hands—which are original— are not quite in 
Tompion’s usual manner, the hour hand being smaller than 
one would look for in a dial of this size. The name is en- 
graved on an.attached oval brass plate fixed below the 
hand collet: “Tho. Tompion, London, 132.” 

The case is of oak veneered with ebony, and is a choice 
example of architectural designing. The bases of the columns, 
and the fret in the frieze of the hood, are of finely chased 
brass. The side flanks of the hood have pilasters correspond- 
ing with the columns on the front, but the shafts are 
rusticated. The arch of the hood is low, the cornice moulded 
with an ogee and fillet, with a ‘‘ weathering ’’ below, anda 
triple-mitred frieze above the capitals of the columns and 
pilasters. 

The pendulum, which is of second’s length, has its bob 
visible through the brass-ringed glazed aperture in the door 
of the trunk. 

The numbering of this clock is difficult to account for. 
That it was No. 132 in the list of Tompion’s long-case clocks 
is not possible, as the aggregate is too low; that the 
number represents a new opus, including only clocks with 
arched dials, is equally impossible. This clock must date 
from the years between 1705 and 1709. It may be contem- 
porary with the Bath clock; it is very unlikely that it is 
later, as the Pump Room timepiece must be accepted as the 
closing work of Tompion’s long career as an horologist. One 
remark may be ventured in conclusion. The Bath clock was 
a gift, possibly extorted by Nash. The example shown 
here was made to an order, almost to a certainty, and 
probably commissioned by a wealthy patron, although who 
he was there is no record to show.* But-~and this is signi- 
ficant—the clock is unquestionably a much finer example 
than the one at Bath. The old adage as to the inadvisability 
of looking a gift-horse in the mouth occurs to one’s mind 
inevitably. 

HERBERT CESCINSKY. 

* The prince’s coronet, in the arch, may suggest that this is a Jacobite 

clock, made for ‘‘ Prince Charlie,”’ but the absence of any armorial bearings 


is evidence against such hypothesis, 








Corresponden ce. 





The Processional Cross at Chesterfield 
Parish Church. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 







Srr,—I have in my small collection of old metal work a cross 
that is apparently a cast from the same mould as the Chesterfield 
Cross illustrated in the September number. It is particularly 
interesting for comparison for, although the branches and the 
lower plaque with the cast symbol of St. Matthew are missing, it 
has the knop and the socket for the cross complete, together with 
the socket for the pole. It also has the figure on it, but as the 
old rivets that attach the figure to the cross are missing I cannot 
vouch for it being the right figure. It almost certainly is, for it 
is of the same date and is the same as the figure on another cross 
] have. This other cross is a smaller one of a similar design, but 
of very much rougher make. I presume the restorer of the 
Chesterfield Cross did not wish to get his figures like the old. 
But it would be interesting to know ii the cross before restoration 
was drilled for rivets and, if so, did the holes suggest so large a 
figure, which would be rare, if not unique, in a cross of that size 










































THE CHESTERFIELD CROSS 


and date. In the restorer’s anxiety to alter as little as possibl 
he seems to have used the tongue at the bottom of the cross 
part of the shaft, whereas the tapered socket of mine togethe1 
with the long socket for the pole make a very much better desig: 
and give an appearance of support to the branch sockets that 
much needed in the restored Chesterfield Cross. My cross ha 
no enamel on the back, only engraving, and has been gilt all oy 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun T. HarpMaA 
24 Westfield Road, 


Edgbaston. 


The processional cross at Chesterfield (illustrations and 
article on which were published last month in THE ARCHITI 
rURAL REVIEW) dates about A.p.1500, and was discovered ami 
the antiquities of Wingerworth Hall, having evidently be 
connected with Wingerworth Church adjoining the hall rl 
Hunloke family, to whom the Wingerworth estate belong: 
since 1492, were recusants and received much _ persecuti 
after the Reformation, and it is likely the cross was mu 
in use during those uncomfortable days On the recent 
break-up of the estate, Major Philip, Hunloke presented this 
interesting relic to Chesterfield Parish Church, where it 
now used both on the altar and as a_ processional cross 
In adapting the cross to its present purpose some sim} 
additions were made on the lines of the old work. The si 
branches and original figures were missing, and the missi! 
parts were replaced after careful study of existing examples 








of the period had been made. One example in the Sout 
Kensington Museum corresponds to this cross in almost e\ 
THE CROSS BELONGING TO MR. HARDMAN. detail. 











Exhibitions. 


tHE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART.—The Exhibition of 
Industrial Art of To-day, now being held by the courtesy of the 
President of the Board of Education in the North Court of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, is full of interesting things, and to 
those ignorant of the splendid arts and crafts work now being 
done in this country, a visit will come as a revelation. The 
pottery work is specially interesting—the general design and 
craftsmanship of which is admirable. 

There is so much here for those who have artistic taste to 
admire and to love, even though they cannot often explain why 
it is, but the various beauties of colour and shape satisfy some 
inward esthetic craving, convincing them that these things are 
founded upon some fundamental necessity, and supplying some- 
thing which, until seen, they had not known was lacking. The 
only pity is that so many of these beautiful things are not easily 
obtainable by the general public, the cost precluding this possi- 
bilitv except to the comparatively wealthy. On the other hand 
it is to be admitted that things worth having are worth sacrificing 
something for, and very often only after a sacrifice has been made 
to obtain a thing is its full value appreciated. 

Russell and Sons, of Worcester, have on exhibition some very 
substantial and well-constructed furniture designed by Mr. 
Gordon Russell : some of the stools in English oak, the seats of 
which are made by interlacing leather thongs, are very com- 
fortable, and the simplicity of the unstained oak gives them dis- 
tinction. This firm shows various other articles of furniture 
gate-legged tables and rush-bottomed chairs, and there is a 
grandfather clock, every wheel of which is made by hand. 

In the exhibit of Messrs. Waring and Gillow is some of the 
beautiful blue pottery associated with the name of Moorcraft, 
which looks very distinguished, placed upon the dark polished 
surface of a table. 

The Chale Weaving House show some beautiful hand-woven 
fabrics which are brilliant and stimulating in colour. 

In the section devoted to printing, one of the best posters is 
by Mr. Edward Wadsworth, advertising the Board of Trade 
Exhibition of British Graphic Art, shown in Zurich in 1923, 
which could not be bettered for the purpose : in its harsh economy 
of means it is an achievement. 

The Underground Railway has an exhibition of its posters, 
among which some of the best are those by Mr. E. McKnight 
Kauffer. “The Fire of London” by this artist, advertising the 
London Museum, is perhaps the most original poster in the 
collection. “Kensington Gardens,” by Mr. G. Barraclough, is 
very good too, being executed with freedom and simplicity, but 
is, perhaps, a little thin and empty. There is also shown that 
banal poster “featuring” Henry VIII, advertising Hampton 
Court. 

Among other exhibits is a poster called “ Swallows,”’ by “Shep,”’ 
that appears to have been much inspired by a poster of a 
flight of birds by Mr. Kauffer, which “The Daily Herald”’ used 
for advertising purposes. 

Mr. Spencer Pryse’s coloured lithographs advertising the 
British Empire Exhibition, 1924, depict the various industries 
and activities of some of the Empire’s Colonial Possessions. They 
are, of course, well done, as Mr. Spencer Pryse is a master of this 
method, but thev are not real posters—that is in the sense that 
Mr. Wadsworth’s and Mr. Kauffer’s works are—they are just 
pretty pictures. A poster is something to look onto, not 
mto, and Mr. Pryse’s lithographs are decidedly of the latter 
description. 

If one has any criticism to offer regarding the exhibition, it is 
concerning the confusion that arises through being unable to 
lind the exhibits in the catalogue. Very often, although the 
number of the cases in which the exhibits are shown, and their 
corresponding numbers, are easily found in the catalogue, the 
Individual exhibits themselves, although appearing in the 
catalogue under letters of ‘the alphabet, have no corresponding 
letters attached to them. Some of the cases, too, have old 
numbers on them, which have been allowed to remain on probably 
from some previous exhibition, and this naturally adds to the 
contusion. 


One thing more, which one must take exception to, and that 
is the wax figures upon which the Nottingham lace is displayed. 
The cases of this exhibit lower this part of the exhibition to the 
level of a window display by a second-rate provincial draper. 


THE GIEVES ART GALLERY.—Mr. Henry T. Wyse, of Edinburgh, 
is having an exhibition of paintings and pastels in this gallery, 
and there are also examples shown of his pottery. 

The Scotch are fairly definite in their convictions in regard to 
art; they are thus inclined to be rather conservative, and this 
makes them prone to look with suspicion upon anything new. 
They do not open themselves readily to fresh ideas. In their 
explorations to discover a satisfactory method of painting, they 
formed a style—as represented by the Glasgow school—which 
they established on sound foundations. This school of painting 
is low in tone, heavy in pigment, and monotonous in colour, and, 
at its worst, gloomy in effect. At tts best it has dignity and 
weight—partly obtained by the use of earth and iron pigments : 
but this is at the expense of freshness and purity of colour. 
Modern movements in art have not obtained a very strong foot- 
hold in Scotland, where tendencies towards what is called post- 
impressionism are not encouraged; but up to the point where 
they have been able to take their art—or it has taken them—the 
Scotch artistic sense is sound, and to a certain extent consistently 
logical. There have been a few Scottish artists who have broken 
through these limitations, notably Mr. S. J. Peploe and Mr. J. D. 
Fergusson. Mr. Peploe appears to have been able to entrench 
himself in his own country and to have valiantly remained there. 
Mr. Fergusson was disowned by the Scotch, and I believe the 
French claim him, which, as a matter of fact, they do all 
foreigners who make a success in Paris. If the Scotch school had 
only admitted a little of the kind of art Mr. Fergusson was able 
to give them, this would have acted as a useful leaven, and would 
have shaken them out of their rut, but one must suppose this was 
exactly what they did not wish, having come to the conclusion 
that there was “nothing like leather,’’ in this instance exemplified 
by mixtures of yellow ochre, raw umber, and venetian red. 

Mr. Wyse follows the usual Scottish line of most resistance 
The individual nature of his particular trend is one of detach- 
ment, his work does not seem related to human experiences. 
Most of his landscapes consist of various facts of Nature—vapours, 
liquids, and solids, just chemical and geological elements, brought 
together and arranged in pictorial forms. One feels that the 
artist brought all these “props’’ together to express some tre- 
mendous emotion, but upon firing them off, as it were, the clouds 
of vapour that arose dominated and obscured the emotional 
intent. I think it was Mr. Charles Marriott who once described 
some pictures as “paintings of weather,” and this description 
aptly applies to Mr. Wyse’s landscapes, particularly his pastels 
and water-colours : but one might add, “with a tendency towards 
rain.”’ 

This artist’s oil-paintings are somewhat reminiscent of Corot 
and James Paterson, with an occasional dash of D. Y. Cameron— 
as in “Loch Fyne, Scotland” (10). His two scenes in ‘‘Genck”’ 
(19 and 21) are altogether too laboured, and the style is rather 
teased, making the paint look “tired.” I think that Mr. Wyse 
approaches his highest level in the Corot-like ‘‘ Evening in Early 
Summer”’ (15). This painting pleased me most, with its well 
rendered and pleasantly calm-evening atmosphere. 

Some of Mr. Wyse’s pottery is very beautiful, chiefly for the 
lovely quality of the glazes he has obtained. 

There is also in this gallery pottery by Mr. W. S. Murray and 
Mr. R. F. Wells. Mr. Murray is chiefly interested in the decora- 
tions imposed upon his work, which shows that he is capable 
of placing designs just where they will have the most telling effect. 
Mr. Wells, on the other hand, is interested in the shapes of the 
things themselves, and does not add any decoration : the vases 
are beautiful things in themselves, and rely on nothing but the 
talent and experience of this artist, embodied in beautiful and 
simple forms in making their appeal. 


RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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PEMBROKE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE, 


(from ‘Sir Christopher Wren,’’ 


Sir Christopher Wren. 


Sir Christopher Wren. 1923. London: The Architectural Press, 
27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster. 139. Price 7s. 6d 

This little book is admittedly a réchauffé and contains a great 
deal of matter in a very small compass. It does not pretend to 
original research; it is in fact a guide book, and a very useful 
guide book, to the work of Sir Christopher Wren. 

All guide books start with an introduction—this one uses as 
such Mr. Waterhouse’s speech at the Bicentenary Dinner to Sir 
Christopher Wren. Those who heard it delivered know that no 
better introduction to a great subject could possibly have been 
chosen and, even though it is published here in rather a different 
form, it alone makes of this guide a book worth possessing. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield follows with a critical essay, and rather 
offends our native susceptibilities by comparing the perfect form 
and proportion of Mansart and other Frenchmen with the genius 
of Wren, but, at the end of his article—again, I believe, originally 
a speech—he sets this right by agreeing with his audience that 
Wren was “splendid.” Mansart was never that, even though his 
sense of proportion was perfect. Wren was splendid—and always 
will be splendid until the Bishop of London’s Committee, as Sir 
Reginald once more and very earnestly points out, has succeeded 
in pulling him down, beginning with his churches because of their 
freehold values, and possibly ending with St. Paul’s, because, 
having once scented site values, they cannot bear to see the 
greatest site of all left in its loneliness of unearned increment. 

Mr. Ramsey follows Sir Reginald with an article on Wren’s 
influence on modern design, and proves once again and up to the 
hilt that the unearned increment idea is a fallacy. ‘‘We have his 
influence always with us, an influence we cannot escape. : 
He is the great national architect and, in addition, the great 
Londoner. Many of Wren’s problems are our problems.” 
Mr. Ramsey’s slogan is: return to the ‘methods of Wren, who 
Was a master of actuality.” Think of our problems as Wren 
thought of his and use the knowledge of the past as a guide to the 
present, as Wren did—is the burden of Mr. Ramsey’s article. 
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‘ Platitudes !"” you may say, but a guide book is a place for plati- 
tudes, and Mr. Ramsey has been careful to use them to contrast 
what might be with what is. 

Mr. Hiorns contributes a chapter on the life history of Wren, 
and once again points out how remarkable his career was, in that 
he was famous as a scientist before venturing on the difficult path 
of architecture. This is a lesson which might with advantage be 
brought home to the students in our schools. How many could 
achieve the distinction of becoming Fellows of the Royal Society 
as a prelude to the professional practice of architecture ? How 
many present-day students would not even laugh at the idea of 
putting construction before design as a subject to work at? 
To those who laugh, study Wren; to both—read Mr. Hiorns’s 
article on Wren which gives in guide-book compass the remark- 
able study of his activities as a great constructor, from the build- 
ing of the little chapel at Pembroke, Cambridge, at the age of 
thirty or thereabouts, until his death some sixty years later. 

Mr. Godfrey follows with a list of Wren’s public works, Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie with an interesting article on Wren’s famous 
plan for London, with comparisons between Fontana in Rome and 
Bullet and Blondel in Paris, and a rather sly dig at our Transport 
Ministry, who are now, two hundred years after Wren died, just 
beginning to build roads of the width Wren considered proper 
in his time. 

Mr. Chancellor contributes a really delightful chapter upon the 
City churches, a chapter which contains enough dates to satisfy 
the guide-book nature of the volume, but adds, by a sympathetic 
handling of the subject, something to get our interest and to make 
us forget the dates. He insists that the steeples and spires were 
the Swan Song of Wren’s genius, completed years after the 
churches that they crown. Were they not rather the dreams of 
his youth come true with the experience of his age to bring them 
true ? 

The whole book is profusely illustrated, and the illustrations 
appear in connection with the subjects they illustrate. Its 
appearance is timely and exactly what is wanted or should be 
wanted by a public who are apt to forget that architecture is an 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S FIRST DESIGN FOR ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


From “ Sir Christopher Wren, A.D. 1632-1723,” p:tblished under the auspices of the R.1I.B.A.) 
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art, and who have had few opportunities of reading in an attrac- 
tive form the life story and achievements of the greatest English 
architect. Everyone knows the story of Wren returning year 
by year in his old age and on his birthday to sit under the dome 
of St. Paul’s and gaze into the vast spaces which he robbed from 
the air to give to the earth, but few know the story of how he 
learnt to do it and what romance of adventure in the realms of 
building led to the fulfilment of his genius. 

This little book in easily intelligible picture and prose will 
help the architect and the layman to understand some of this 
romance. 

Maurice E. WEss. 


Sir Christopher Wren, A.D. 1632-1723. Bicentenary Memorial Volume, 
published under the auspices’ of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. London: Hodder & Stoughton. Price 5 Guineas net. 


Sir Christopher Wren, Scientist, Scholar, and Architect By Sir 
LAWRENCE WEAVER, K.B.E. London: ‘Country Life,” Ltd. Price 
75° od. net 

Anniversary celebrations of famous men, like every other orgy, 
produce reactions. On the great day we all shout together, ‘A 
wonderful, wonderful man!’ On its morrow we all whisper 
together, ‘‘ But 

Sir Christopher Wren stands on a height from which no buts 
can cast him down; his sustained reputation, together with the 
obviousness of his defects, show of how little account those 
defects appear in the eyes of his countrymen. His buildings have 
that inestimable quality of lovableness which, with our present 
knowledge of esthetics, we can recognize but not define. Many 
of them are perversely and illogically conceived, but very few of 
them fail to give us pleasure. 

Moreover, it does not seem likely that the power of receiving 
pleasure from the works of Wren is dependent upon antecedent 
sympathy with him in the mind of the beholder. For over two 
hundred years they have satisfied critics of greatly differing 


tempers and prejudices. Adam might not have praised them, but 
Adam was an ambitious artist, and to an ambitious artist a rival 
is never dead. Ruskin disliked them, but Ruskin was a perverted 
ascetic who identified the Renaissance with lust. Butterfield, 
with the ardour of his strange genius, would probably have r 

built them all with pleasure. These men would have followers 
but their number would be small compared with the great body 
of English folk, lettered and unlettered, which has loved St 
Paul’s and the hospitals at Greenwich and Chelsea ever since 
they were built, and which is likely to go on loving them until 
they fall. 

But! But Wren’s defects as an architect do not contribut 
towards the acknowledged lovableness of his buildings. Of 
course they do not. Nevertheless, bicentenary fervour has led 
some people to speak and write as though they did. ‘‘ Dear old 
Christopher,” they say in effect, “of course you couldn't always 
bother to make your elevation fit your plan; after all, you wer 
only human, and we love you for it.” 

There is no sentimentality so base, or, alas! so general, in art 
and in life, as that which tempts us to justify our tendency to 
turn from that which embarrasses us by its superiority to our 
selves to that which comforts us by its participation in our weak 
nesses. An icily regular life may justifiably be found irritating 
but its desirable antithesis is not a warm and irregular one. To 
the deep throbbing heart of the sentimentalist it is intolerable 
that the fine arts should hold any secrets which only the dis 
ciplined and the educated can know. The sentimentalists lov 
best the artist who “‘knows nothing about art, but who knows 
what”’ they like. 

Wren was not an architect who knew nothing about archite 
ture ; he knew a great deal about it, and about a great many other 
subjects beside. He was a man of outstanding character and 
ability who was bound to succeed, humanly speaking, in which 
ever of his many interests should be his calling. Accident com 
bined with inclination made him an architect, and opportunit\ 
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favoured him above all others of his country before or since. 
Of this opportunity he proved himself worthy in all the essentials 
of his art, though in non-essentials he was continually hampered 
by lack of specialized training. 

The ‘“‘Wren Memorial Volume” published this year by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects contains articles on Wren 
as an astronomer, as a biologist, as a merchant adventurer, as a 
town planner, and one by Mr. Somers Clarke, which is chiefly 
concerned with him as an engineer. All these things he was, but 
he chose primarily to be an architect. It contains also an article 
by Professor Richardson discussing Wren as the architect of 
Hampton Court, of the hospitals at Greenwich, at Chelsea, and 
at Kilmainham (as to his authorship of the last of which there is 
some doubt), and of many other buildings including the libraries 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and at Lincoln. The architect of all 
these he was, but the world chooses to regard him primarily as 
the architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The same volume includes 
not only an admirable summary of the history of the building of 
St. Paul’s, by Professor Pite, but also other articles on its especial 
features. St. Paul’s has, as it must have, the place of honour in 
this memorial of Wren. 

The story of its building has never been better told than by 
Professor Pite. The gradual and unwilling recognition by the 
authorities of the necessity of rebuilding rather than repairing 
the cathedral must have been a hard trial of temper for the 
enthusiastic Wren. Nowadays, of course, he would not have 
been allowed to rebuild it at all, but would have been employed 
for the rest of his life in the careful conservation of the ruins. 
In ages capable of producing Wrens, however, antiquarian piety 
sliabl« to be neglected. It is to be feared that the commissioners, 
When they obstructed the vandalism of the restoring architect, 
had no more respectable motive than dread of expense. Whatever 
their intentions they were powerless when confronted with a man 
like Wren who meant to build a dome ; and who apparently was 
Intend-d by Fate to build a dome even if the whole of London 
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had to be burnt down to bring it about. The great fire put two 
million pounds at Wren’s ultimate disposal, and gave him the 
opportunity of designing not only a dome but a cathedral to 
match. 

Wren’s first notion for the new cathedral may be seen in a 
drawing in the All Souls’ collection, reproduced in the memorial 
volume. His dome was to surmount a circular nave surrounded 
by four large compartments on the east, south, west, and north, 
and four smaller compartments on the diagonals. Of the larger 
compartments three were to be square and vaulted, the fourth, 
being the eastern compartment or choir, was to be an interrupted 
circle in plan, and presumably to be covered by a dome. The 
triangular spaces between the large and the small compart- 
ments were to be thrown open to both and covered (with great 
ingenuity) each by a combination of two quarter-domes. The 
internal effect of this plan would have been magnificent, more 
splendid than anything else which Wren ever conceived. But 
the cleverness of its author turned against him when he came to 
design its external expression. In an unlucky moment he must 
have perceived that the bounding line of the compartments en- 
circling the nave approached that of an octagon of which the 
diagonal sides were concave. To complete this figure would be 
a delightful exercise in geometrical contrivance. Such an exercise 
was irresistible, the design was pushed and poked until it fitted 
only too perfectly, and the articulation of the compartments was 
utterly lost. This done, there was nothing for it but to veneer 
the octagon with a uniform screen wall regardless of the varying 
heights of the things behind it and to chuckle at the bewilder- 
ment the external spectator must feel as to how the strangely- 
shaped space between the outer walls and the substructure of 
the dome could possibly be utilized and divided. In architec- 
ture, however, as in life, the nature of things cannot safely 


be thwarted, and Wren’s dissimulated plan got its own back 
in the comically irregular way in which its windows pierced 
his screen wall. 
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This steeple, designed by Cornelis Danckerts (1631 
shows the influence of Dutch architecture 
on Sir Christopher Wren. 


(From ‘ Sir Christopher Wren, A.D. 1632-1723,” 


published under the auspices of the R.A.B.A. 


What is commonly known as the “favourite” design for the 
«<athedral consists of a more fully studied version of this plan with 
the addition of a small eastern apse and of a ludicrous western 
appendage composed of a domed ante-church preceded by a por- 
tico considerably broader than itself. This Corinthian portico 
is a curious misfit not only in plan, but also in elevation, having 
no connection whatever with the Corinthian order of the building 
behind it. It is impossible to believe that Wren in his favouritism 
valued this strange outgrowth from his original conception, which 
probably was produced simply to conciliate the dislike of the 
commissioners to a cathedral plan as broad as it was long; just 
as the strange pineapple surmounting his first design for a dome 
was probably a concession to the spire conservatives. 

Londoners are no less to be gongratulated upon having been 
spared the outside appearance of this “favourite” design than 
upon having been spared that of the much-abused “warrant 
design,” for which the disappointed Wren eventually obtained 
approval. It is obvious that the spire conservatives were again 
in the ascendant when Wren devised the eccentric telescope- 
like lantern of this project, which, though not without wild 
grandeur, is the better for having remained only on paper. The 
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telescope itself they possess in the subsequently built steep 
of St. Bride’s Church. The body of the church in this warrai 
design, however, developed as Wren would have developed j:, 
might well have been a noble thing in its way. 

That the design eventually adopted and built from is a nob! 
thing in its way few people will dispute. The plan, though not 
that of Wren’s first choice, must none the less have satisfied hi 
well. The cathedral has, as is well known, two grave defects : 
the external concealment of the nave and the internal disguising 
of the great piers which carry the dome. Concealment and dis- 
guise in themselves are no esthetic faults, but if, as here, they ar 
imperfect or result in ambiguities they are to be regretted 
Pathetic lovers of truth have attempted to justify the simulat: 
upper stories of the aisles in St. Paul’s by proving that the shan 
screens serve as counterweights to the thrust of the vaults. This 
is like defending the design of a hall-stove made to imitat: 
suit of armour because as a stove it really does give out heat 
St. Paul’s Cathedral possesses a dome, two towers, and tw 
transept - facades which give to most of us an altogeth 
exceptional amount of pleasure, and with that surely we may 
be content. It is unnecessary and spiteful if when we re-read 
Wren’s epitaph we immediately fix our eyes upon the piers 
below the dome. 

It is questionable whether Wren’s reputed masterpiece among 
his London churches does not suffer in beauty from the san 
illogicality which mars portions of the design of his cathedra 
It is no doubt extremely clever to support the complex roof of 
domical double-aisled cross-church on columns standing about 
in an oblong room. But if the process results in all the differing 
loads of the superstructure being carried upon columns of pre- 
cisely similar bulk it is doubtful whether the cleverness is not 
misdirected. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is a four de force whic! 
reaches a surprisingly high degree of beauty. But great archi- 
tecture does not consist in inventing insoluble problems an 
then very nearly solving them. 

This love of a puzzle for its own sake, so characteristic of th 
“conceited’’ Renaissance, was Wren’s great weakness, and that 
which will always prevent his masterpieces being completely 
acceptable by those who love simplicity and directness. For 
concealed art he had no use, he always left a corner of the art 
sticking out so as to show that it was there. There were plenty 
of other possible ways of designing Trinity College Library besid 
the way which Wren adopted; but that way conspicuousl\ 
wouldn't fit, and it amused him to make it fit somehow. Whe 
devising. “an artificial eye, with the humours truly and dioptic- 
ally made,” he must have been nearly perfectly happy. Lik 
so many Englishmen he had the Puritan pre-conception that all 
desirable things must be difficult. 

He had an amazingly rich imagination, and excelled in all 
things of curiosity and of fantasy. He also had an exceptionally 
acute sense of harmony in proportion which almost never failed 
him. As aman he must have been possessed of great energy and 
good sense, and how great was his personal charm those who d: 
not know already may learn from Mr. Gotch’s article in th: 
memorial volume. In that volume also may be found tributes 
proper to the occasion from many wise men, and a well-chosen 
selection of illustrations. The papers by Mr. Gotch, Mr. Somers 
Clarke, Professor Pite, and Mr. Ward are particularly valuable 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, too, has laid his wreath before the 
monument in a small and most readable book entitled “Si 
Christopher Wren—Scientist, Scholar, and Architect.” Not all 
of his facts are accurate, the interior of St. Mary-at-Hill, for 
example, was not “somewhat havocked” in the ninete nt! 
century, but was entirely rebuilt by James Savage (the dis 
tinguished architect of St. James’s, Bermondsey, among othe! 
churches) to a design only founded upon that of Wren. A good 
many of his opinions, also, invite dispute. His book, however, 
as a whole, is an excellent Wren primer which few people will rea 
without profit and none without pleasure. It makes no pretem 
of finished writing or laborious research, but it is convenient 
size, arrangement, and choice of material, and is well illustrat 
by photographic plates and by blocks in the text after drawing 
by Mr. E. H. New. 
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